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The Story of My Life 


Florence B. 


(In a school for defective children the matter of amusements and 
entertainments is just as important as the regular school teaching. 

A favorite entertainment practiced at the Vineland Training School 
takes the form of competitions, and one of the competitions is a story- 
telling contest. A number of children, each of whom has a story to tell, 
which may be either original or selected, stand up on the platform and tell 
their stories in their own way. 

At a recent contest Florence B. told what she called “The Story of 
My Life.” I wish it could be printed with her tones and her manner of 
telling it. The teachers and employes who had known Florence for many 
years, and had seen her advance from her very helpless and feeble beginning 
were all very much affected. Here is the story as nearly as cold print can 
reproduce it) : 

“T am now going to tell you the story of my life. 

“I came here when I was five and a half years old, two days before 
Christmas. The girls were getting ready for Christmas, making wreaths 
and tying them. My mother carried me and when she was going to leave 
me she told one of the big girls to take me upstairs and she went away 
without kissing me goodbye which I cried about for a week. 

“Here in the school all the big girls like to take care of a smaller 
child and do for it as a mother would. So Sadie M. said to me, ‘Don’t cry, 
I will be your mamma.’ I said to her, ‘No, you aren’t my mamma,’ but in 
a few days I found out that Sadie was a pretty good make-believe mother. 
All the other big girls were very good to me and tried to help me to 
improve. My first Christmas in this school I got a rubber doll and a baby’s 
rattle. As I was stronger I had toys of every kind. I was a very helpless 
little girl, I could not walk or help myself in any way. When I saw all 
the little girls playing and running around I wanted to do like them, but I 
couldn’t do it at first but I soon began to try. My mother did not come 
to see me for about two months, and when she came she looked for some 
one to carry me in, and instead of that the big girl who took care of me 
and a lady brought me in by my hand. I fell down two or three times 
before I got to her, but succeeded at last. She cried to think that I was 
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learning to walk. When I was eight years old I wanted to go to school. 
Everybody said, “You must learn to walk first,’ so I tried ever so hard. ] 
would take a chair and push it about the room holding myself up. It was 
not long after this that I could go to school and how happy I was. The 
first year I was pretty good in school, but after that I got mischievous and 
liked to scribble on the other girls’ slates. I tried very hard to learn all I 
could in school. I could not do very much but I stuck at it and in time | 
learned to do a good many things. 

“IT remember my first recitation: 

I am a little girl 

Not much higher than this table, 
I can eat and I can sleep 

But for work I am not able. 

“When I got to be about sixteen years old I could do lots of different 
things and I thought how nice it would be if I took care of a little girl who 
needed care and they gave me one. 

“Ada reminded me so much of myself. She could not talk very 
plainly so I tried very hard to help her to talk. She is now quite a large 
girl and can help herself in many ways. I am now twenty-four years of 
age and do not go to school any more, but I am living in a lovely cottage 
taking care of two other younger girls who are helpless in many ways and 
I am learning to be helpful to the people who are so good to me in this 
lovely home. I am a well, happy, contented girl. So glad that my mother 
brought me to this school and I am thankful for all that is done for me. 
I hope that I will never go to another school.” 


The Templeton Colony in Massachusetts 


To see three hundred or more mentally defective men, whose physical 
ages range from 16 to 50, but whose mentality is that of children from 4 to 
10, working cheerfully and successfully at the tremendously laborious task 
of transforming waste land, covered with boulders and rough stumps, into 
fertile garden farms, is a sight that gives one a new hope for waste 
humanity. 

The Colony is subdivided into five groups, each, by the way, called a 
Colony—the Farm Colony, Narragansett Colony, Eliot Colony, etc. The 
Farm Colony has about 100 members and each of the other groups has about 
fifty. The fact that most of the boys have long been grown up physically 
does not alter the truth that they are always and will always be children 
in mind, yet many of them are capable of going a good day’s work if only 
they can have what they certainly get at Templeton, namely, kindly oversight 
and direction. That the direction is kindly is easily seen by the visitor when 
the manager takes him from group to group as they work in the fields or 
among the rocks, calling every boy by name, and when the visitor sees the 
smile of welcome on every face that greets this gentle-mannered, modest, 
capable man whose strong personality and great heart govern and lead the 
whole enterprise. 
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Templeton is as yet the model colony of its kind and the buildings were 
the chief object of interest on this visit. Each of the groups, except the 
Farm Colony, has two dormitories of twenty-five beds each, a dining and 
living room, a clothing room, bath and toilet room, a kitchen and comfort- 
able, though very simple, quarters for the help. The dormitories are one- 
story frame buildings with plentiful exits; the heating is by open fireplaces 
in the spring and fall and by air-tight wood stoves, burning chunks and 
stumps, in the winter. Only a very few of the buildings are more than one 
story high. The estate covers what once was seven farms, and some of the 
old farm houses have been made over and adapted to a new use. A few of 
the old barns have also been repaired and in some cases moved to a new 
location. 

The visitor, even though he may be accustomed to the order and clean- 
liness that is the essential of a well-conducted institution, will notice and 
admire the scrupulous condition of every colony building. All the floors, 
except those in the bath rooms, are of hard wood, oiled and polished. They 
are kept in beautiful condition by the daily polishing, which gives useful 
employment to certain lower grade boys who are beneath the mental level 
required for the farm laborer. 

Although the land is mostly covered with rocks, yet, when the granite 
boulders are disposed of the soil that remains is very fertile. The quality of 
the farming is shown in the fact that, notwithstanding a long drought, the 
crops looked excellent. Good roads run from colony to colony, frequently 
crossing gulleys on the level, the gulley having been filled up ten or even 
twenty feet with the large boulders from the cleared fields. The boulders 
are used also as foundations for roads everywhere. 

Near each of the colonies is a great pile of stumps, some of the piles, 
each larger than a house, ready to be chopped up into fire wood for the 
winter. Clearing away the rocks and stumps and subsequent farming go on 
as long as the weather permits. The chief occupation for the winter months 
is cutting down trees and preparing fire wood, and, on the hills of northern 
Massachusetts, preparing fire wood for so large a colony is some work. 
Every ounce of wood ashes is carefully saved as a valuable fertilizer, but 
that is true of everything that might be waste material. The very spirit of 
the whole enterprise is making into value what would be otherwise waste 
material, especially waste land and waste humanity. 

Here is a fine crop of potatoes occupying one-half of a clearing of about 
five acres. The crop promises a yield of 250 bushels or more to the acre. 
The other half of the clearing is covered with boulders from stones the size 
of a man’s head to great blocks three feet or more in diameter, so close 
together that an agile person could cross the clearing leaping from stone to 
stone, and between the stones are the stumps of trees. Then the manager 
calmly tells you that the potato patch was just like the other half of the 
clearing until a few days before the potatoes were planted in May, but as he 
needed the place for that crop, the whole force of the colony, men, boys, 
oxen and horses, were turned on to it and the job of clearing was done in 
two days! | 

The highest hill on the estate is 1,000 feet above sea level; right at the 
top of it, on ground that promised at first nothing better than a sparse pasture 
among the rocks, was seen a thriving crop of cabbages, flanked by beans on 
one side and corn on the other. The whole estate covers about 2,000 acres, 
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of which only one or two hundred were ready for the plow when possession 
was taken. There is still work for many years before the whole territory 
will be subdued and utilized. A few hillsides which are too steep for profit- 
able farming are being reafforested and probably will be profitable for tha¢ 
use. Incidentally the colony is of great value to the home institution. The 
colonists keep the institution well supplied with all kinds of winter vegetables 
and a good many of those used in summer. Cattle raising is successfully 
practiced, and last year sixty-one fresh milk cows were sent from the colony 
to join the dairy herd at the institution at Waverley. 

The colony is admirably located for its purpose, three miles or more 
from the village of Baldwinsville, but with good railroad facilities, though 
it is a little too far from the home institution for perfect convenience of 
oversight. 

What has been done so successfully in Massachusetts for three hundred 
defective men can be done for many thousands more. Those interested in 
the care of the feeble-minded owe a special debt of gratitude to Dr. Fernald, 
whose energy, initiative and magnificent, practical common-sense have made 
this typical and model colony a success. When similar colonies exist in-every 
state of the Union, and the defectives by the thousands, both men and 
women, shall be gathered into them, we shall be beginning to satisfy that 
greatest of all present social needs, “the complete care and control of the 
defectives.” 

A, J. 


Fresh Air Funds and the Defectives 
Selma Chaskell, New York City 


Ever since the first Fresh Air Fund began its useful existence, now 
some thirty-five or forty years ago, it has seemed necessary to limit the 
benefits of the funds to normal children. At first we had to be very careful 
that there was no sickness present of any kind, but as the years have gone 
on arrangements have been made for the sick, and at Sea Breeze and 
other places many sick children are received and greatly benefited. One 
class has always been ruled out, namely, the defectives. There could hardly 
be a worse place for a playground for defective children than the streets 
of the congested districts of New York City. One teacher of a class for 
backward and defective children, Miss Selma Chaskell, determined this year 
that her children ought to have a chance for a summer outing; that they 
needed it even more than the normal children and that it was up to her 
to find the place. Here follows the story of her efforts which were finally 
crowned with success: 

“A systematic inquiry on my part at each of twenty-five of the most 
prominent sources for fresh air advantages brought to me the reply that 
cases of defectives could not be accepted among the normal, and it was 
not known where there was any place especially for this type of child. 

“My persistency was not unavailing, however. One gentleman (Mr. 
Leslie Marsden Conly, manager of the New York Tribune Fresh Air Fund) 
consented to accept two or three of the highest grade cases, as did also Miss 
Edith Grant, of the Convalescent Home, at Summit, N. J. Another (Mr. 
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Hastings Hart, director of the Russell Sage Foundation), unable to act 
through his own society, presented me and my problem to Mr. Charles 
Loring Brace, of the New York Children’s Aid Society, whom I had not 
been able to reach in person before, and pleaded the cause so tactfully and 
effectively that the offer of a cottage was made to me for one week late 
in August, where I should take charge with competent assistance, and have 
accommodations for about thirty children as an experiment. 

“That was quite an advance step in face of all previous disappointments 
and discouragements ; but to wait until so late in the season was not a part 
of my project, so I continued and succeeded. I was referred to another 
association (The New York Foundation) when making inquiries, and to 
them we owe the possibility of this first step. To the only society from 
whom I had received any prospects of real help, I turned now again and 
jointly with them applied for financial assistance to the New York Founda- 
tion, with the result that an appropriation of one thousand dollars was made 
for an experiment during this summer—an experiment which is proving 
successful in every sense of this term. 

“The girls—girls only this season—are at one of the summer homes 
of the New York Children’s Aid Society at Coney Island. 

“One more step I have accomplished with the aid of the persuasive 
powers of a prominent physician (Dr. Max G. Schlapp), whose kindly inter- 
est and assistance have contributed so largely toward the partial registration 
and care of the feeble-minded in New York City. A physician superintendent 
(Dr. Frederick D. Ruland, of Westport Sanitarium) is having an annex 
built on his grounds where children can be cared for and treated, and, 
though he will have to take a large percentage of paying patients, he has 
promised to accept a number of children from the poor classes. 

“That seems but little to have accomplished ; but it is a beginning; and, 
above all else, it may have called conditions and needs to the attention of 
the public, and have given a realization and perhaps an education, too, of 
this difficult and important problem.” 





PICNICS. 


The big boys had a fine picnic at Parvin’s Pond. An auto truck and 
three straw loads made a good big company. There were rowboats galore 
and water lilies to be picked; cranes, a blue heron and hundreds of other 
birds were seen, and some fishes and a snapping turtle were caught. Swim- 
ming was the most popular sport and just plain splashing about for the 
non-swimmers was an unfailing source of delight. Little Harold, the cripple, 
enjoyed his first excursion. Quite a number of the band brought their 
instruments, and Willie P. made a fine leader during the afternoon parade. 
It was a day long to be remembered, and it was enjoyed as much by the 
grown people, who were in charge, as by the boys themselves. 
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Crime and Mental Deficiency 
Edith F. Mulhall 


The relation between crime and mental deficiency should interest every 
citizen when he realizes that the criminal costs us $3,500,000 a day and in 
New York State there are 30,378 feeble-minded persons, of whom only 
4,035 are in institutions. 

The question naturally arises, “Are most of our criminals to be found 
among this feeble-minded population?” To answer the question, we turn 
to statistics. But statistics now existing are far from adequate, especially 
in the United States. This inadequacy in this country is due to the fact 
that the vast volume of crime comes under the jurisdiction of the States. 
It has been urged that a Bureau of Criminal Statistics be established in 
each State which shall co-operate with the Federal Census Bureau. Until 
then we are obliged to consider the statistics gathered in various ways 
and from various kinds of institutions. Professor Mayo-Smith, in “Sci- 
ence of Statistics,” states that criminal statistics present the most com- 
plicated problem with which science must deal. In comparing figures and 
in drawing conclusions, great care must be taken to see if the situation 
in each case is identical. If we are to draw general conclusions, we must 
have statistics from general cases and not from results of tests of a peculiar 
or selected group. 

Italy has for centuries carried on the study of crime. Lombroso 
and followers of the Italian school claim there is a distinct anthropological 
criminal type. The size of the skull, stature, stretch of arm, length of 
limbs, dullness of sense of hearing, acuteness of seeing—an accumulation 
of physical and psychic singularities that only the criminal possesses. Not 
only have they discovered the criminal by this method, but also the type 
of crime which he will commit. The idiot is addicted to bursts of rage; 
the patient suffering from melancholia may commit suicide; those who 
have general paralysis, steal, etc. Many authorities have denied that there 
exist any stigmata. Thomas Travis has criticised Lombroso more fairly 
than most of the investigators and reminds us that Lombroso worked 
almost entirely with adults of the Italian race. Stigmata may exist among 
these people, and probably do, but have not been found in other races. 
Dr. Travis found Italians in a New Jersey institution who resembled the 
Lombroso type, while the Irish, English, and American criminals did not, 

According to the Report of the Criminal Lunatic Asylum, at Broad- 
moor (England), for 1909, 135 convicted prisoners of the 801 inmates 
(16%) were certified to be insane. Probably a larger per cent. were 
insane, but could not be proved so upon examination. Statistics from 
Scotland show that among 4,700 criminals, in 1906, 2,500 were weak- 
minded (53%). Olaf Kinberg, of Sweden, claims the abnormal man 
commits murder 200 times as often as a normal man; arson, 72.5 times; 
manslaughter, 12.63. Sutherland gives the amount of education the prison- 
ers of an English institution in one year had—19 per cent. unable to read; 
78 per cent. could read and write imperfectly ; 2.4 per cent. could read and 
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write perfectly. The inability to read and write has been considered by 
some as significant that they were feeble-minded and could not advance 
in school work. 

The United States Census Reports for 1890 show that 13 per cent. 

of 27,103 criminals in penitentiaries could neither read nor write. Dr. 
Travis found 90 per cent. of the inmates of the Reform School at Mitchell- 
ville were illiterate; at Washington, D. C., 20 per cent. of prison boys 
could read. Mrs. E. Garfield Gifford studied one hundred cases chosen 
at random in the Juvenile Court of Newark (1911). Thirty-four per 
cent. (34%) of the children were from one to three and a half years 
backward, and sixty-six per cent. (66%) were feeble-minded, being from 
four to eight years behind. Dr. Louise Morrow and Dr. Olga Bridgman 
tested delinquent girls by the Binet Scale in the State Training School 
for Girls at Geneva, Ill. This institute has girls from nine to twenty- 
one years who have been committed by county courts or by Federal 
Government. Among them were found eighteen and _ nineteen-year-old 
girls who could barely read or write. One girl, age 17, whom the court 
did not recognize as mentally deficient, but from whom testimony could 
not be obtained, said she had been to public school off and on since she 
was six, but had never been beyond the first grade. Her sister, age 11, 
also attended school, but was in the first grade. Sixty cases were tested, 
of which six were normal, fourteen retarded from one to three years, 
eleven from four to five years behind, and twenty-nine six to thirteen 
ears. 
: The Training School at Vineland, N. J., investigated a group of per- 
sons in a State hospital for the insane. To this institution the courts 
had sent persons (eleven to fifty years or more) convicted of crime, 
- about whom there was doubt concerning their responsibility. Out of 
every twelve persons ten were feeble-minded (mental age, eight to ten), 
and two insane. This large percentage of defectives is not surprising, 
since the individuals were suspected as being irresponsible. Dr. Goddard 
tells us that by actual test 66 per cent. of the children passing through . 
the Juvenile Courts of Newark in one year were feeble-minded. After 
an investigation at the Rahway Reformatory in New Jersey, he gives, as 
a most conservative estimate, 25 per cent. of children were feeble-minded. 
Results of examinations in other institutions have led Dr. Goddard to 
conclude that the lowest figures for feeble-mindedness in Juvenile Courts 
is 25 per cent. In the public schools of New York City it has been 
observed that there are 15,000 feeble-minded children who should be in 
institutions. 

Crime is defined as conduct forbidden by law because of its anti- 
social character, and a feeble-minded person is one who is incapable of 
managing his own affairs with ordinary care. Irresponsibility is likely to 
result from lack of development of normal mentality. What per cent. of 
the feeble-minded commit crimes, or what portion of criminals are men- 
tally deficient is impossible to state. We must recognize the overlapping 
territory. Therefore, one means of preventing crime is for us to care for 
those about us who are mentaly deficient. 
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The Slum—Is It the Cause or the Result of 
Delinquency? 
Editoral from Life and Health 


One of the great problems of the modern city is the slum—O no! pos- 
sibly your beautiful city has no slum. That claim has been made in a num- 
ber of instances by proud citizens who looked askance at the slums of 
other cities; but in every instance, I think, where the matter has been in- 
vestigated, whether in the large or small city, the town, or the country vil- 
lage, the slum has been found, and those who have obtained a vision of its 
awful significance are emphatic in the declaration that the slum is a blot on 
our civilization. 

Its tendency is to physical, mental, and moral degeneracy. Some have 
thought that if the slums could be removed; if the blind alleys could be 
converted into playgrounds; if the miserable shacks could be replaced by 
inexpensive but sanitary dwellings, at a modest rental, the problem would 
be largely solved. Under better sanitary conditions, and with the influence 
of the playground, the public school, and the neighborhood settlement 
brought to the doors of the poor, these unfortunate people could be lifted 
above their degradation. 

Others there are who believe that if all the slums in a town were re- 
moved this year, they would be restored the next. Because of low wages 
and high land values, and of the avarice of landlords, and of “thrifty” 
tenants who live in unspeakable conditions in order to save enough of 
their earnings to get back to the fatherland with a competence, there is 
the tendency in every community for the slum to form; and the process is 
going on constantly. Moreover, there is a portion of the community whose 
civilization, whose appreciation, whose capacity, is not nor can be raised 
above the level of the slums. 

The enlightening study of a feeble-minded family with large ramift- 
eations by Dr. H. H. Goddard, of the Vineland Training School for Feeble- 
minded Children, which he has recently published,* would give some sup- 
port to this latter view. There are people whom no education, no housing, 
no charity of whatever kind, would enable to make their own way in 
seciety. They are mental if not moral degenerates, and they breed true 
and breed like rabbits. Their helpless and dependent progeny increase at 
2 more rapid rate than the progeny of normal individuals. 

The slum may possibly have an influence in the first place in starting 
these degenerate lines. That can only be surmised; but the feeble-minded 
certainly have a large part in the perpetuation of the slum; and there is 
therefore the complicated problem of adequate sanitation and housing and 
education for those normal people who are merely the victims of their en- 
vironment, and the segregation of those feeble-minded persons who are 
bound to breed if they are at liberty, and who will invariably beget a posterity 
that will be a public charge—feeble-minded, helpless, sometimes tending to 
crime, always to immorality—a festering sore in the midst of our civiliza- 


*The Kallikak Family, Mac Millan, 1912. 
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tion. On the other hand, these children—which they always are in intel- 
lect—if segregated in suitable colonies while they are growing, can be made 
at least partially self-supporting ; and in the happy, care-free condition (for 
they are usually as happy as children) they cease to be a menace. And 
if all of one generation could be segregated, the problem would rapidly 
iminish. 

se The important factor’ for us to consider is that these feeble-minded 
children are in all our public schools, trying there to obtain an education 
that can be of no use to them, and leaving school discouraged, vindictive, 
and often in a mood to begin a life of petty crime. The teachers think 
that “they could learn if they would only pay attention.” There is the 
difficulty ; they have no capacity for attention, no capacity to understand the 
abstract. And yet to the superficial observer they often may pass for 
bright children. The worst is that their children (and they will surely 
have them if they live) and their children’s children, generation after gen- 
eration, will in like manner be feeble-minded. And we, the taxpayers, 
foot the bills for the support of this rapidly propagating tribe of ineffi- 
cients, instead of putting a stop to it by segregation. 


Mental Suggestion and the Defective 


The influence of suggestion is especially strong with the mental de- 
fective. When trying to get information from one of them unless we most 
carefully avoid leading questions their answers will be almost worthless. 
In testing by the Binet Scale the trained psychologist knows that he must 
abstain from the slightest tone or word which might suggest to the subject 
the correct answer. Even when they overhear something said the effect 
of suggestion is quite striking, as will be seen in the following instance: 

Mamie S was a middle-grade imbecile girl about 18 years old, 
testing about 6 by the Binet. She was strong and active, a cheerful and 
willing worker, subject to occasional fits of temper, but usually quite easily 
controlled. Her work in the laundry was helping Miss B. to feed the big 
steam mangle. 

One day the superintendent was escorting a party of visitors and ex- 
plained to them the use of the shield over the feed rolls of the mangle, 
saying that if it were out of place there would be great danger of the 
workers’ fingers being caught between the rolls and a serious accident occur- 
ing before the machinery could be stopped. Mamie heard his remark and 
the visitors had no sooner left the laundry than she turned to Miss B. and 
said: “Say, Miss B., if I put my fingers in there, would it draw in my arm 
and crush it?” Miss B. answered, “Of coures it would, you silly girl.” 
Mamie declared, “I am going to try it,” and at once lifted the shield and 
— have put her fingers between the rolls had not Miss B. grappled with 

er. 





Mamie struggled desperately and would have overpowered Miss B. 
but she called for help and it took three of the employees to drag Mamie 
away to safety. It is needless to say that Mamie’s work in the laundry 
ceased with that incident. ALF. 
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What about Jeff? 


Jeff is a white boy 16 years of age. I am estimating this, as Jeff says 
that he does not know how old he is and doesn’t know his surname. He 
has every appearance of being a little less than half-witted. 

I found Jeff this morning working along with two other white boys and 
ten or twelve negro boys, as an inmate of the county workhouse. He was 
carrying stone on a public hitch-lot. One of the white boys and two of the 
negro boys were in chains. Jeff has been in the workhouse now for sixty 
days. He was placed there for beating a ride on the train. 

Next Monday Jeff will be released. He will have not a cent to his 
name, not very good clothes, not a relative in the country, no place to sleep, 
and nothing to eat. 

I have placed the problem before our City Inter-Church Organization 
and we have seen no solution. About the best thing we can hope for is that 
this half-witted boy will do something that will bring him again within the 
clutches of the law, in order that he may be immediately sent back to the 
workhouse. 

At the age of 16 he is a human derelict, but he has the capacity to 
work, to love and respect, to enjoy, and to feel sorrow. 

There is another mentally weak boy in this same gang. If we knew 
what to do with Jeff we might be able to do more for the other one. What 


do you suggest? 
W. H. S., Greensboro, N. C. 

The above was sent to The Survey. In answer to it THE BULLETAN 
would say that “Jeff” belongs to the same class as the middle grade imbe- 
ciles and morons whom the Training School is now gathering at Menantico, 
and there are thousands like him in every State in the Union. 

Neglected and abused Jeff will be a nuisance and a burden as long as he 
lives. With kindly care, training and control he could be kept in safety and 
quietness and much happiness at a very moderate cost, and he could be made 
to earn a large part, if not the whole, of what it costs to keep him. See the 


article in this issue of THE BULLETIN on The Templeton Colony. 
A.J. 


New Orleans Children to be Subjects of 
Scientific Study 


Children in the. schools of New Orleans are to be systematically 
studied by experts with respect to their capacity for education, according 
to information received at the United States Bureau of Education. Under 
the terms of a co-operative agreement between the local school board and 
Newcqmb College of Tulane University, children who are for any reason 
markedly “exceptional” will be selected by the school authorities and re- 
ferred for individual examination to the psychological laboratory at New- 
comb College, provided the parents give their consent. 
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A detailed plan of procedure has been devised, in which parent, teacher, 
sociologist, physician, and psychologist co-operate in examining the children ; 
and a significant feature is the instruction to be given to a number of city 
teachers and normal school students in school hygiene and in the psychology 
of abnormal children by professors in Tulane University. 

The school teachers will take the first step in the examination. Fol- 
lowing a systematic census of all the children, they will select from their 
classes those who appear to be backward, or vicious, or in any way “ex- 
ceptional.” After the consent of the parent is obtained, the parent, with 
the child, will apply to the superintendent of public schools for his ap- 
proval, and then to the chief medical inspector of the public schools for 
physical examination. The experts at the university laboratory will then 
study the children individually. Through mental tests, such as the “form 
board” and the Binet tests, through knowledge of the child’s family history 
and mode of life, obtained by a tactful social worker in close touch with the 
home, and through any other available source of information they will seek 
to classify the child according to his mental needs and ability. 

After having the pupil under direct observation for some time, the 
psychologists will be able to determine whether he should attend the regular 
school, receive special training, or be provided for in some other way. . The 
whole purpose is to study the apparently exceptional child for his own 
welfare and that of the school and community, so that he may develop to 
the utmost such talents as he has, and if possible become a useful member 
of society instead of a social loss. 


A City School for Defectives 


The Board of Education of Newark has decided to equip a School for 
Defectives that shall be a model. There will be five classes, the building will 
be completely renovated, not only for sanitary reasons but because a cheerful 
environment is to be desired for such special classes. The building contains 
a gymnasium which will be well utilized for the pupils. Shower baths also 
may be installed. The manual training shop is to be equipped. 

It has been found that such pupils as will attend can be educated to 
become quite expert in handicraft and can reach their utmost development 
through this means. A well-furnished kitchen will be a special feature and 
a combined dining and sewing room will add much to the value of the school. 
There will be also a kindergarten in which the Montessori system will be 
more or less followed. 

Miss Meta L. Anderson, who has been in charge of the classes for 
defectives since their inauguration, will be continued as Supervisor of the 
work. Two new teachers have been appointed, Miss Eleanor Cary and Miss 
Elizabeth Elmer. Newark will have, with these new ones, fourteen classes 
for mentally defective children, providing accommodations for two hundred 
pupils. H. H. G. 
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The Extension Department 


Notes From the Field 


The field of the Extension Department of The Training School at 
Vineland is not limited by state or even national boundaries, since calls 
from Canada are heeded. Beginning with this month “Notes From the 
Field” will be a department of THE BULLETIN, and any one having informa- 
tion which is pertinent to this would confer a great favor by sending it to 
the Director of the Extension Department at Vineland. 

In the notes given below the various acts of the Legislatures, which 
are mentioned under the different states, refer in all cases to legislation of 
the sessions of 1913. 

We acknowledge with thanks the use of the reports from states which 
ate made to the National Conference of Charities and Correction which 
we have had the privilege of copying for this Department. 


FEEBLE-MINDED AND EPILEPTIC. 


ALA. The need of an institution for feeble-minded and epileptics is 
recognized, but nothing yet has been done. 
ARK. The serious need of a home for the feeble-minded is recognized. | 
CONN. The legislature has bought out the institution formerly owned 
by the late Dr. George H. Knight. It will henceforth be con- 


ducted as a state institution for the feeble-minded. 

The new colony for epileptics will be opened during the sum- 
mer of 1913 with room for 80 patients; it will no doubt be 
enlarged in the near future. 


DEL. The need of custodial care for the feeble-minded is recognized, 
but nothing has been done. 
FLA. The needs of a school for feeble-minded children and a colony 


for adult defectives, also of a colony for epileptics, both chil- 
dren and adults, is recognized. 


GA. The need of provision for the feeble-minded and epileptic is 
recognized. 
ILL. The legislature created a state colony for epileptics and appro- 


priated $500,000 to purchase the site and begin the erection of 
the plant, which will ultimately cost $1,000,000 or more. 
A movement is beginning in Cook County (Chicago) for a 
school and colony for feeble-minded and unplaceable children 
in connection with the other county institutions. Advice on 
this matter has been asked of the Extension Department of 
The Training School at Vineland. 
IND. Additional cottages have been occupied at the Village for 
Epileptics, the capacity is now 210. A movement is starting 
thru the state to investigate the condition and needs of the 
adult blind, feeble-minded, and epileptic. 
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IOWA 


MD. 
MASS. 


MICH. 


MO. 
NEB. 


N. Y. 


N. CAR. 


N. DAK. 


ONT. 


S. CAR. 
VA. 





An appropriation has been made of a one-half mill tax for five 
years, which will yield about $2,000,000, to be used by the 
Board of Control of State Institutions. A part of this sum 
will be devoted to the establishment of a state colony for 
epileptics and a district custodial farm for defectives. 

The need of more comprehensive care for the feeble-minded 
is recognized. 

The institution for feeble-minded children has been enlarged. 


The state is getting ahead with the segregation of the feeble- 
minded. A new law strengthens the prohibition against un- 
lawful sexual relations with feeble-minded persons and im- 
beciles. 

The Legislature has established a farm colony for epileptics, 
and made an appropriation of $200,000 to purchase 1,000 acres 
of land. 

An act created a commission to investigate the extent of 
feeble-mindedness, insanity, epilepsy and other conditions of 
mental defectiveness in the state. 

The need of more extensive provision for the feeble-minded 
is recognized. 

The need of a law to compel custodial care for feeble-minded 
adults is recognized. 


Letchworth Village has reached a capacity of 100 and has 
money available for many additional buildings. 

A movement is beginning in favor of the state bonding itself 
for the erection of custodial institutions for the feeble-minded 
and insane. A referendum vote is proposed. 

A campaign of education, in which the services of the Exten- 
sion Department of the Vineland Training School are asked, 
will be conducted during the autumn on behalf of the school 
for the feeble-minded which has been begun but not carried 
to any success. 


Some additional authority has been given to the superintendent 
of the institution for feeble-minded. 

A law providing for compulsory commitment of feeble-minded, 
idiots and epileptics who are offensive to the community, has 
been enacted. 


A government inspector of the feeble-minded has been ap- 
pointed, whose business it is to collect statistics as to the actual 
number of feeble-minded, and to visit and report on their 
condition. - 

A new law provides that any female between the ages of 15 
and 35 who has been sent to an industrial refuge, which is a 
house of correction, and is discovered to be feeble-minded so 
that she cannot take care of herself, shall be kept in the refuge 
until the medical advisor, with the approval of the inspector, 
orders her to be discharged. 

The need of a state institution for the feeble-minded is recog- 
nized. 

The building for feeble-minded females on the farm of the 
epileptic colony will be completed this year. A building for 
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WASH. 


CAL. 


COLO. 
DEL. 
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FLA. 
HAWAII 


IDAHO 
IND. 


KANS. 
KY. 


ME, 
MD. 


MASS. 
MICH. 


N. CAR. 





female epileptics is also being erected. A new institution for 
the training of mentally defective children will be opened this 
year. 

A campaign thruout the state on behalf of the feeble-minded 
and epileptic is planned for the coming autumn. This will be 
under the guidance of the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection; the principal speaker will be Alexander Johnson, of 
the Extension Department at Vineland. Seven cities will be 
visited. The campaign will begin October 20. 

The age limit at the institution for feeble-minded has been 
extended from 21 to 50, leaving it to the discretion of the 
superintendent to allow inmates to leave the institution. An 
appropriation of $368,900, which is made by the legislature, 
will enable the institution to double its capacity. 476 acres 
of land have been added to the estate. 


PREVENTION OF DEFECTIVENESS. 


The asexualization law has been extended to include moral 
perverts in state prisons. 

An act regulating the sale of cocaine has been passed. 

A State Society of Social Hygiene has been established. 

A new law greatly restricting and limiting the sale of liquor 
has been passed. 

A law prohibiting the marriage of insane, epileptic, idiotic, 
feeble-minded, diseased and tubercular people has been passed. 
Several laws for the purpose of controlling the abuse of liquor 
have been enacted. 

A law regarding the sale of narcotics has been enacted. 

The sale, purchase or possession of cigarettes by minors is 
prohibited. 

Sterilization of habitual criminals, idiots, epileptics, imbeciles 
and insane has been made legal. 

A society for State Social Hygiene has been organized in 
Louisville. 

A law regulating the sale of narcotics has been enacted. 

A State-wide Vice Commission has been appointed by the 
governor. 

The State Board of Health is to investigate and recommend 
further restrictions as to marriage. 

A new law authorizing the sterilization of mentally defective 
people who are wholly, or partially, dependent on the state in 
public institutions, has been passed. 

A dispensary for nervous and mental diseases has been opened 
in connection with the Manhattan and Central Islip State 
Hospitals. 
An act to prohibit the sale and giving away of cocaine, except 
by prescription of a licensed physician, was enacted. 
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A drastic law to enforce the prohibition against the sale or 
the giving of cigarettes to minors was enacted. 
The Raleigh Women’s Club is furnishing a room in the public 
schools for the training of sub-normal children. 
N. DAK. A sterilization law for confirmed criminally insane, idiotic, 
and defective people has been enacted. A law prohibiting the 
marriage of habitual drunkards, criminals and defectives, or 
males with contagious diseases, has been passed. 


OHIO A new law directs the Board of Administration to establish a 
Research Bureau, to which children who have been heretofore 
committed to state institutions shall be committed, and after- 
wards placed in appropriate institutions, or otherwise dis- 
posed of. 


ORE. A sterilization law, copied after that of Indiana, has been 
enacted (this is being held up for a referendum vote, to be 
taken in November, 1913). 


Pedagogy by a Trainer of Rats 


There’s a story for teachers, and parents, too, in the August American 
Magazine. William Hawley Smith, the author of a right-principled book 
on education, draws a moral for himself and other instructors of children 
from his most entertaining and original interview with a successful trainer 
of rats: 

“And so,” I said, “I understand that you can’t teach any rat anything 
you want him to learn.” 

“Yaw, dot vas yust it eggsackly,” he replied. “A man he can only deach 
a rat vot dot rat can learn to do. Unt ven a man is a good rat-deacher, 
dot’s der first ding he vill do mit effery new rat vat he dries to deach, to 
find out vot dot rat can learn, unt not vaste his time trying to deach him 
vot he don’t neffer can learn.” : : 

And then he added: “Unt dot’s yust der tifference petween a goot 
rat-deacher unt a shool-deacher! A shool-deacher, he dinks he can deach 
any schild anydinks vat he bleases; but he couldn’t do it! Schildern is 
yust like rats. Some schildern vill learn von ding, unt some odder schildern 
vill learn some odder dings; unt ven a man vos a good shool-deacher he vill 
find out first vat a schild can learn, unt deach him dot dings, unt not vaste 
his time trying to deach him vat he don’t neffer can learn.” —The Public. 





The Parent-Teachers’ Association of Sea Isle City met Septem- 
ber 16th. The Director addressed them on “The Feeble-Minded 
Child in School and in the World.” There were about 25 persons 
present, including a member of the School Board, the County Super- 
intendent and the teachers of the school. 


A meeting was held at Brown’s_Mills on Saturday, September 
27th in the interest of the proposed County Colony for Defectives. 
There was a good gathering of representative people—some 25 ladies 
and gentlemen a resent. Brief addresses were made by Rev. 
Mr. ick, Miss Elizabeth Kite and Alexander Johnson and much 
interest was manifested. Several subsequent meetings in the County 
were decided upon. 
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Extension Department Lectures--Appointments for 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 8 


Oct. 10 


Oct. 14 


Oct. 14 


Oct. 17 


Oct. 29 


Oct. 21 
Oct. 22 


Oct. 23 


Oct. 24 
Oct. 25 
Oct. 26 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 27 





October 1913 


Teachers’ Institute at Somerville, N. J. Two addresses, 
Topics, “Defective Children in the Public Schools” and 
“Some New Demands on our School System; are they 
reasonable?” 


Teachers’ Institute at Newton, N. J. Two addresses, 
Topics, same as above. 


Illustrated lecture at Bordentown, N. J. on behalf of the pro- 
posed Burlington County colony. 


State Conference of Charities and Correction of Pennsylva- 
nia at Philadelphia. Address at opening meeting. Topic, 
“Interrelation of Public and Private Outdoor Relief 
Agencies.” 

Association of Directors of the Poor and Charities of Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia. Address, “Problems of the 
Almshouse.” 

Teachers’ Institute at Phillipsburg, N. J. Two addresses. 
Topics, “Defective Children in the Public Schools” and 
“Some New Demands on our School System.” 


Alexandria, Va. Meeting with Charity Workers in after- 
noon. Evening, illustrated lecture; topic, “The Mother 
State and Her Weaker Children.” 


Richmond, Va. Two meetings as above. 


Ashland, Va. at Randolph-Macon College. Two meetings. 
Topics, “Eugenics and Euthenics” and illustrated lecture on 
“Work and Training of the Feeble-Minded.” 


Lynchburg, Va. Two meetings. Address to Charity 
Workers and illustrated lecture on “The Mother State and 
Her Weaker Children.” 


Newport News, Va. Two meetings. Topics to be arranged. 
Norfolk, Va. Meetings to be arranged. 


Portsmouth, Va. Morning, Church address; topic, “Gather 
Up the Fragments.” Afternoon, mass meeting in large hall. 
Topic, “The Care of the Weaker Members of Society.” 


Norfolk, Va. Evening address in church.. Topic, “The 
Duty of the Church to the Weaker Ones.” 


Norfolk, Va. ‘Address to Charity Workers. Evening, illus- 
a ea on “The Care and Training of the Feeble- 
inded.” 








